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cultural, Home  Economics,  and  Closely  Helated  Science  Subjects 
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Agriculturist  in  Charge ,  and 
F.  A.  Merrill, 
Associate  Agriculturist, 
Division  of  Agricultural  Instruction, 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 


When  the  Smith-Lever  Act  providing  for  extension  work  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  became  effective  in  1914,  no  provision  was  made  for  spe- 
cial courses  for  extension  workers.   It  was  generally  assumed  that  the  tech- 
nical courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  would  give  the  prospective  ex- 
tension workers  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  work.   In  recent  years, 
however,  the  agricultural  and  home-economics  curricula  have  been  broadened 
and  now  include  courses  in  agricultural  end  rural  economics,  rural  sociology, 
agricultural  journalism,  and  so  forth.   A  considerable  number  of  land-grant 
colleges  have  added  courses  in  extension  methods,  organization  and  policy, 
psychology,  public  speaking,  and  education. 

From  the  beginning  a  number  of  college  presidents,  deans  of  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics,  and  extension  directors  felt  that  some  special 
courses  should  be  offered  fur  workers  in  these  fields.   In  a  study  made  cf 

this  question  in  1915  by  the  committee  on  instruction  in  agriculture,  home 

*This  circular  supplements  Extension  Service  Circular  55,  entitled 
"Special  Courses  for  Preparation  of  Agricultural  and  Home-Econ- 
omics Extension  Teachers,"  which  was  based  on  replies  from  county 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  extension  workers. 
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economics,  and  mechanic  arts  of  the  Land-Grunt  College  Association,  five 
land-grant  colleges  reported  limited  opportunities  for  extension  workers  to 
pursue  special  courses.   Five  years  later,  the  same  committee  reported  that 
a  small  number  of  these  colleges  were  doing  something  definite  for  the  prep- 
aration of  extension  agents,  both  men  and  women,  and  that  it  was  recognized 
among  extension  directors  and  county  agricultural  and  home  economics  agents 
in  certain  sections  that  special  training  should  he  provided  for  extension 
agents  and  specialists. 

In  19^2  the  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, appointed  a  committee  to  consider  and  submit  recommendations  concern- 
ing training  for  farm  advisers.   The  information  used  in  that  report  was  ob- 
tained from  ah out  50  farm  advisers  in  Illinois,  many  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  others.  The  final  recommendations  of  this  committee  were  as  follows; 

(1)  That  students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  work  as  farm  advisers 
enroll  in  the  general  course?  in  agriculture  as  prescribed  by  the  university* 

(2)  That  a  list  of  e-lective  courses  selected  with  the  needs  of  the 
work  of  farm  advisers  in  misd  be  prepared  to  supplement  the  required  studies 
of  the  general  course  in  agriculture.   The  elective  courses  other  than  sciences 
and  agriculture  should  be  selected  from  the  following:   Public  speaking,  psy- 
chology, journalism,  sociology,  education,  economics,  and  business  law. 

(5j   That  as  apprentice  training  for  prospective  farm  advisers  a 
choice  be  made  in  some  of  the  following  fields  of  activity  to  supplement  pre- 
vious experience:  (a)  Farm  operation,  (bj  assistant  farm  adviser,  (c)  agri- 
cultural teacher,  (d)  practical  research,  (e)  extension  service,  and  (f) 
agricultural  marketing  service. 

(4)  That  taose  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever 
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Act  endeavor  to  get  an  interpretation  of  the  Smith-Lever  low  that  will  per- 
mit the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  to  farm  advisers  for  obtaining  special 
training. 

The  committee  further  recommended  supplemental  training  for  farm  ad- 
visers while  in  service  such  as  short  courses  held  for  one  week  in  order 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  be  equal  to  that  provided  for  graduate 
courses  in  the  university,  and  that  the  courses  be  selected  according  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  farm  advisers. 

The  need  for  a  certain  amount  of  professional  training  for  extension 
workers  is  being  recognised  more  and  more.  Extension  workers,  though  net  so 
officially  designated,  are  essentially  teacher?,  and  their  importance  as 
educators  is  recognized.   The  workers  sometimes  designated  as  agents,  ad- 
visers, demonstrators,  or  specialists  are  all  the  time  teaching  rural  people 
better  principles  and  practices  of  science  and  arts  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
home.   Therefore,  the  auties  of  extension  workers  are  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, carrying  not  only  the  responsibility  of  instructing  people  in  better 
methods  of  farming  and  home  making,  but  inspiring  them  to  higher  planes  of 
living. 

Successful  extension  worker."  teach  the  theorv  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture and  home  economics,  and  need  to  understand  how  to  conduct  demonstra- 
tions successfully.   They  must  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  rural  condition^ 
must  know  how  to  work  with  rural  people,  and  be  able  to  inspire  them  to  fol- 
low their  teachings.   The  fact  that  e:ctension  work  is  a  voluntary  movement 
on  the  part  of  rural  people  appears  to  make  it  even  more  important  that  exten- 
sion leaders  be  both  technically  and  professionally  trained  for  their  work. 
The  facts  in  this  study  disclose  that  most  deans  of  agriculture  and  home 
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econonics,  directors,  and  State  leaders  of  extension  work  realize  that 
thorough  preparation  in  both  the  technical  and  the  professional  subjects  is 
essential  for  those  preparing  for  service  in  the  extension  field. 

The  data  used  in  preparing  this  stud;/  were  obtained  from  a  question- 
naire consisting-  of  14  questions  which  was  nailed  to  deans  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics,  directors  of  agricultural  extension,  and  State  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  each  of  the  States.   Some  of  the  replies  contained  meager 
information  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  each  question  was  answered  with  care. 
A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  has  been  brought  out  which  indicates  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  there  is  considerable  interest  in  this  question  among  the 
deans  of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  many  of  the  agricultural  institu- 
tions.  The  information  received  seems  sufficient  in  detail  to  give  something 
definite  as  to  the  amount  of  attention  being  given  at  the  college  of  profes- 
sional coxirses  for  the  preparation  of  extension  workers  and  the  attitude  of 
deans  and  directors  toward  the  different  questions  raised  in  this  study. 
11)   SllOUbh  SPECIAL  COURSES  ^S  OFFERED  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  EXTEnSIOh  7/0RK3RS? 

Replies  to  this  question  were  received  from  42  States,  and  of  this  num- 
ber 59,  or  32.7  per  cent,  reported  in  favor  of  special  courses  for  extensioji 
wonders  and  3,,  or  7*2  per  cent,  reported  that  such  courses  were  not  needed. 
Sixty  replies  were  received  from  deans  of  agriculture  and  directors  of  exten- 
sion.  Of  these,  55  reported  favorably  and  5  unfavorably  to  extension 
courses  -  a  total  of  90.9  per  cent,  who  believe  that  special  preparation  is 
essential  for  county  extension  agents. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  question  was  apparently  misunderstood  by  tl 
writers.   The  organisation  of  a  separate  curricula  for  the  work  was  not  con- 
templated.  It  was  assumed  that  the  college  curricula  were,  in  general,  suffi- 
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cieiitly  "broad  to  include  all  the  scientific  and  related  subjects  desirable  for 

proper  training  and  that  the  regular  courses  in  agricultural  economics,  farm 
management,  rural  sociology,  and  psychology, would  he  taken  by  those  preparing 
for  extension  work.   It  was  contemplated  that  special  courses  in  extension  meth- 
ods, organization  and  policy,  .journalism,  and  puhlic  speaking  would  need  to  he 
organised  for  the  benefit  of  this  group,  if  such  courses  were  not  already  organ- 
ized.  Itc-was  also  contemplated  that- the  appdication  of  subject  matter  to  prob- 
lems in  extension  education  would  he  made  as  the  occasion  required. 

According  to  reports  received  from  35  States,  32  institutions,  or  a 
total  of  91.4  per  cent,  advocate  special  courses  in  home-economics  extension 
work.   Three  report  that  they  see  no  need  for  such  courses.   Both  the  deans  of 
home  economics  and  the  home  demonstration  leaders  in  the  35  States  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  some  courses  should  he  established  for  the  train- 
ing of  field  workers. 

Most  of  the  replies  from  institutions  favorable  to  this  question  gener- 
ally answered  "Yes"  with  no  further  comment.   In  those  institutions  where  special 
extension  courses  have  been  given  a  thorough  trial  such  courses  are  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.   That  there  is  a  real  need  for  special 
courses  to  train  prospective  extension  workers  appears  fairly  well  established. 
It  is  felt  among  the  heads  of  a  considerab?.e  number  of  the  teacher-training  di- 
visions for  vocational  agriculture  and  homo  economics  in  land-grant  colleges 
that  prospective  extension  workers  should  be  as  well  trained  in  professional 
subjects  as  those  preparing  to  teach  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics 
in  high  schools.   There  are  those  who  believe  that  such  special  training 
should  be  deferred  until  after  graduation.   Since  many  of  the  extension  agents 
enter  upon  this  work  without  having  done  graduate  work,  it  seems  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  professional  training  previous  to  graduation  would  not  only 

be  desirable  but  necessary.   Some  deans  consider  that  there  is  not  at 
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present  a  sufficient  demand  from  the  field  for  elaborate  courses  to  be 
introduced  into  the  curriculum.   However,  the  trend  is  for  a  broader  type  of 
preparation  for  taose  who  may  later  enter  upon  extension  v.c  rlc,  out  the  facts 
do  not  indicate  that  these  institutions  as  a  whole  have  devised  systematic 
training-  courses  for  this  group  of  workers. 

(2)   WHAT  SUBJECTS  SUPPLStSSTTAEY  TO  AGRICULTLTiS,  HOLE  SCONGWICS,  AJID  CLOSELY 
3SIATSL  SCIEMCE  SUBJECTS  SHOULD  3J0  OFEEBED  U   SUCH  CGUHSSS? 

The  character  of  subjects  other  than  the  technical  and  closely  related 
science  subjects  that  deans,  directors,  and  State  leaders  of  home  demonstra- 
tion work  consider  advisable  for  prospective  extension  workers  to  pursue  pre- 
sents some  interesting  aspects.  There  is  universal  agreement  that  both  men 
end  women  extension  agents  should  be  well  trained  in  their  technical  fields  and 
that  tne  range  of  courses  should  be  bread  enough  to  include  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. They  realize  that  the  variety  of  problems  coming  before  county  agri- 
cultural and  home  demonstration  agents  makes  it  essential  that  they  have  a 
broad  knov^ ledge  of  technical  and  practical  agriculture  and  home  economics.  The 
wide  variation  in  the  suggested  list  of  subjects  may  be  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  agricultural  institutions  have  established 
definite  curricula  for  this  group  of  students.   It  is  evident  that  where  spe- 
cial courses  have  \ieen   organized  and  tried  out  there  is  a  general  agreement 
as  to  those  subjects  that  should  form  the  basis  for  tne  courses. 

Of  the  leading  subjects  mentioned  in  the  60  returns,  the  following 
have  been  most  frequently  mentioned;   Sociology,  extension  methods,  psychology, 
economics,  public  speaking,  agricultural  journalism,  and  education.  There  are 
a  few  other  subjects  noted,  such  as  salesmanship,  business  law,  personality 
development,  historv  of  education,  photography,  and  rural  recreation,  but  not 
frequently  enough  to  be  considered.  The  following  tabulation  of  tne  suggested 
subjects  is  arranged  uy   groups. 
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Subjects  Suggested  For  Better  Training  Of  Extension  Agents  In  Agriculture 


(percentages  arc  based  upon  total  number  of  replies  -  60} 

Subject  Frequency 


Social 

£roup 

Education 

group 

Sociology 20 

Piural  organization  .....  .17 


Extension  organisation 


10 


Percentage 
.   50 
.   26 
.   16 


Psychology 24 40 

Education  ..........  10  ...  *  .  .  16 

Extension  methods  ......  27  .....  .  45 

English  ,.., 5 6 


Business  and 

economic 

group 

F.iscellancous 
group 


Economics 14  . 

Rural  economics 9  . 

Business  methods  .......  3  . 


23 

15 


Public  speaking 13 21 

Agricultural  journalism  ...  12  .....  .   20 

Supervised  extension  woric  .  .   2  .....  .   3 


There  were  56  replies  received  from  home -economics  teachers  in  all  the 
States.   Extension  methods,  rural  sociology,  psychology,  and  economics  seem  to 
be  considered  as  fundamental  subjects  by  these  teachers.   The  following  tabu- 
lation cf  suggested  subjects  is  arranged  by  groups. 

Subjects  Suggested  For  Better  Training  Of  Extension  Agents  In  Home 

Demonstration  '.'ork 
(Percentages  are  based  upon  total  number  of  replies  -  56) 


Subject 


Frequency     Percentage 


Social 
group 

Education 
group 

Business  and 
economic  group 


Rural  sociology 17 

Rural  organization 5 

Sociology 5 


Psychology  .... 
Education  .... 
Ext ens i on   methods  . 
Applied  psychology 


10 

i  n 

18 


30 

8.9 
6.9 

17.6 

5 
32 


Economics    .    .    . 
Rural  economics 


9  ....  .   16 


A  glance  at  the  tabulation  of  subjects  suggested  by  both  agriculture  and 
home -economics  groups  snows  some  variation  as  to  the  value  that  these  workers 
place  on  the  different  subjects  which  may  contribute  to  the  preparation  of 
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extension  agents  and  specialists.   There  appear  to  be  no  available  data  that 
would  evaluate  the  different  subjects  suggested.   The  fact  that  certain  course: 
have  been  offered  at  the  institution  for  a  longer  period  of  tine  may  nave  had 
some  influence  in  determining  one  number  of  tines  the  subject  is  mentioned 
rather  than  the  utility  value  of  the  subject.   It  is  evident  that  certain  in- 
stitutions have  given  considoraole  amount  of  time  to  plans  for  professional 
preparation  of  extension  workers  while  others  .:ave  given  very  little  or  no 
time  to  this  matter. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  heads  of  these  teacher-training  depart' 
ments  that  prospective  exteiision  workers  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  pro- 
fessional courses.   Commenting  upon  this  question,  Prof.  L*.  P.  Cotterman  of 
the  university  of  I  .a ry land  says:   "Students  preparing  for  extension  work 
should  have,  as  undergraduate  work,  courses  dealing  with  trie  nature  and  trend 
of  public  education  in  the  United  States,  also  courses  in  education,  psychol- 
ogy* rural  sociology,  rural  economics,  ana  objectives  and  methods  in  extension 
education.   The  latter  course  to  include  something  of  the  administration  and 
organization  of  extension  work,  as  well  as  the  objectives  and  technique  used 
by  various  extension  workers."   In  contrast  to  this  there  are  those  doing  re.  \ 
dent  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges  who  sincorely  believe  tnat  neither  ag. " 
cultural  nor  home-economics  teachers  nor  extension  workers  need  professional 
preparation  in  their  work.   The  old  theory  that  "he  who  knows  the  subject  car. 
teach  it"  continues  to  nave  influence  among  a  certain  number  of  college  teaei 
ers. 

(3)   WHAT  SPECIAL  COURSES  AH -3  OFFJh^D  AT  YOUR  INSTITUTION  TO  PTWPARS  STUDELT: 
FOR  (a)  AGRICULTURAL  EXTSflSIOH  WORK,  (b)  HQKB-iJCONOl'ICS  .iXTZliSION  "70  RK? 

The  fact  was  brought  out  earlier  in  this  study  that  more  than  91  per 
cent  of  those  replying  favor  professional  courses  for  agricultural  and  home- 
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economics  extension  workers.  ?ne  aim  of  this  question  was  to  determine  what 
institutions  are  actually  doing  in  reference  to  special  courses  for  extension 
workers.   Out  of  the  replies  to  this  question  £2  institutions,  or  41  per  cent, 
report  sone  form  of  preparation  for  extension  workers  in  agriculture.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  character  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  num- 
ber of  times  each  course  is  mentioned,  The  facts  show  that  few  institutions 
have  definite  plans  for  such  courses.  Extension  methods  is  the  type  of  course 
most  frequently  mentioned.   Out  of  tae  25  institutions  reporting  favorably 
to  tnis  question,  19  offer  courses  in  extension  metnods.   Some  of  the  institu- 
tions provide  rather  broad  lists  of  subjects  from  which  students  may  elect 
courses.  Among  institutions  comprising  the  group  are  Cornell  University,  Kan- 
sas State  College,  University  of  Missouri,  University  of  Ohio,  University  of 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  West  Virginia,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  a  few  others, 

Where  a  variety  of  courses  is  offered,  students  usually  elect  the 
courses  desired  from  tae  regular  subject-matter  departments,  such  as  sociology, 
agricultural  economics,  farm  management,  psychology,  and  education.   Cornell 
University  has  an  arrangement  whereby  extension  courses  are  directed  by  a 
professor  of  extension  teaching,  but  tae  various  subject-matter  departments 
make  their  contributions  to  the  courses.   Practically  all  the  courses  are  elec- 
tive for  juniors  and  seniors.   Courses  reported  b-j   Cornell  University  >j.re  oral 
and  written  expression  {first  and  second  semesters),  extension  organization, 
admini strati on  and  policy,  advanced  oral  expression,  agricultural  journalism, 
agricultural  news  writing,  tae  county  newspaper,  and  agricultural  information 
service.   In  a  few  States  where  rather  extensive  departments  of  sociology  are 
in  operation,  it  seems  that  more  courses  ore  offered  in  those  lines  that  are 
of  interest  to  prospective  extension  workers, 
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The  L-assac}msett3  Agricultural  College  reports  a  course  in  methods  of 
extension  teaching  that  seniors,  juniors,  and  others  qualified  ma  ,7  elect.   The 
report  states;   "The  nature  of  this  course  requires  that  ostiy  those  who  are 
definitely  interested  he  admitted.   Candidates  must  consult  the  lead  of  the  de- 
partment "before  registering.  T.ie   course  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
extension  and  the  methods  by  which  this  work  is  accomplished.   The  specific 
lines  dealt  with  are  those  of  the  county  agents,  hoys'  and  girls'  duo  leaders^ 
county  demonstration  agents,  and  specialists.   The  administration  of  county, 
State,  and  Federal  extension  service  is  included." 

Pennsylvania  State  College  reports  courses  in  (a)  agricultural  extension 
work,  (b)  agricultural  education,  (c)  extension  teaching.   The  object  of  these 
courses  is  to  acquaint  students  with  extension  activities,  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  and  to  train  for  effective  community  service. 

Tne  Department  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minnesota,  offers  a  general 
course  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  agricultural  extension,  suggested  for 
those  preparing  for  sane  phase  of  agricultural  extension. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  42  replies,  extension  methods  is  mentioned  IS 

times,  organization  10,  rural  sociology  7,  and  journalism  4  times. 

Subjects  Offered  At  Institutions  For  Training  County 

Agricultural   Extension  Agents 

(percentages  are  bated  upon  total  number  of  States  replying  -  42) 

Subject                      Frequency  Percentage 

Extension  methods 19 45 

Organization 10 dZ.Q> 

Hural  sociology 7 lb. 8 

Journalism 4 9.5 

Club  work 3 7 

Psychology 3 7 

Directed  practice  3  ......    7 

Public  speaking .    2 .  .  .   4.7 
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The  figures  above  show  that  the  efforts  put  forth  to  prepare  students 
for  agricultural  extension  work  are  confined  mostly  to  courses  in  extension 
methods,  organization,  and  rural  sociology. 

Replies  received  from  32  instructors  in  home  econonics  show  tnat  exten- 
sion methods  occupy  62  par  cent  of  the  subjects  offered,  home  demonstration 
16.   per  cent,  and  organization  12  per  cent.   The  following  table  for  home 
economics  gives  the  detailed  information  obtained. 

Subjects  Offered  At  Institutions  For  Training  County 
Home-Economics  Extension  Agents 
(Percentages  are  based  upon  total  number  of  States  replying  -  32} 

Subject  Frequency  Percentage 

Extension  methods 20 62 

Hone  demonstration 6  . 16 „  7 

Organization 4  . 12.5 

Crab  work 1 ,  .  .  .   3 

Home  economics   ., 3  . 9 

History  of  home  economics  .......  1  3 

Rural  sociology 2 9 

Publicity 1 3 

Psychology 1  .  , 3 

Rural  economics 1  . 3 

The  v/ide  range  in  the  preceding  tables  between  what  deans  and  directors 
of  agriculture  end  home  economics,  directors  of  extension,  arid  State  home  dem- 
onstration agents  believe  should  be  offered  in  the  line  of  professional 
courses  and  what  the  institutions  are  actually  doing  in  this  direction  is  sig- 
nificant.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
institutions  have  not  yet  found  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  meet  adequately  the 
standards  that  many  of  those  closely  allied  with  extension  work  feel  are  funda- 
mental to  tne  proper  preparation  of  extension  workers. 
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rW      WHaT    aOG-*iS,    BULLhTJLS,    A£D   CIRCULARS  AR3   US3D  AS  TTJ7]    BASIS   FOR   (PIJS    SUPPLS- 

l.BhTARY    SUBJECTS? 

In  studying  tiie   replies   to  this   question,    it   is  evident  that  a  variety 

of  books,    bulletins,    and  the   like  are  used.      The  number  of  available  books 
written   on   extension  methods    is    limited;    therefore   it  v/as   expected  that   the 
number  of  references  used   would  be   selected  from  various   sources.      Again,    there 
are  a  great  many  different   subjects   closely   related  to   extension  education   in 
agriculture  and  home  economics.      This  makes    it  necessary   that   the   information 
assembled  should  come   from  a  wide   range   of   subjects.      Following  are   some   of  the 
books  mentioned  from  agricultural   sources;      Demonstration  A'ork,    by  0.    3.   liar- 
tin;   The  Farm  Bureau  L.ovement,    by  0.   K.    Kile;  Agricultural  Organization,    by 
Sdward  '.Viest;   The  County  Agent  and  The  Farm  Bureau,    by  M.    C.    Burritt;   Robert's 
Rules    of  Order,    by   H.   U»   Robert;    The   Farmer  and   the  flew  Lay,    "oy  K«    L.    Butter- 
field;    The   Farmer  and  His    Community,    by  K.    I).    Sanderson;    Rural   Social  Problems, 
by  C.    J.    Galpin;   and  Bailey's  Encyclopedia   of  Agriculture.      In  addition,    fre- 
quent mention  is  made   of  the  use   of  the  Proceedings   of  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant   Colleges,    publications   of   the   State  extension   services,    publications 
of  the   office   of  Cooperative   Extension  Work,   with  special   reference   to  Ten 
Years   of  Extension  'Jork  Under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,    by  C.    3.    Smith,   and  to  va- 
rious  other  publications   of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Few   of  the  replies   designate  definitely  an;/   book  used  in  the  home  -econ- 
omics courses,    the   choice   of  the    uook  used  depending  upon  trie  wish  of   the    in- 
structor.     Demonstration   Jork,    by  0.    3.   I/iartin   is  used  by   several    institutions, 
and  trie  various    bulletins    issued   oy  tne  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the   State   colleges,    and   t-ie   State    boards   seem  to   be    in  general   demand.      The 
American  Country  Life  Association  proceedings  are  used   by  several   teachers. 

•  iley's  Encyclopedia   of  ^^ri culture,    Tne  Lervous   Housewife,    and  Foundations 
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of  Personality,  b,y  Abraham  Myerson,  are  all  considered  to  be  valuable  texts 
for  prospective  extension  workers.  Standard  texts  in  home  economics,  together 
with  State  and  Federal  "bulletins,  are  generally  considered  to  be  sufficient 
for  classroom  needs. 

(5)   WIIOS  3JEPARTJ-.SMT  OR  D!LPAHTi:3hra?S  OF  THE  CQLIEG3  0FF5E  COURSES  IK  EXT3HSI0II 
ORGANIZATION  KKTHODS  A^.L  PHOJ3LETS,  7/JJC? 

Of  the  213  replies  from  institutions  offering  extension  courses,  G  re- 
port that  the  courses  offered  for  agricultural  students  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  division  of  agricultural  education.   Under  such  conditions,  the  division 
of  agricultural  education  generally  cooperates  closely  with  the  extension  staff. 

In  a  few  of  the  institutions  the  courses  are  offered  exclusively  under 
the  supervision  of  the  extension  director  and  his  staff.   Replies  indicate 
that  these  courses  are  distributed  among  the  various  departments  according  to 
facilities  offered  and  other  arrangements  existing  at  the  institution.   In 
Indiana,  extension  courses  are  offered  oy   farm  management  and  agricultural 
economics;  in  Kansas,  by  agricultural  education,  agricultural  economics,  sociol- 
ogy, and  industrial  journalism;  in  Missouri,  by  the  department  of  sociology 
and  the  extension  service;  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  a  division  of 
extension  teaching  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  subject-matter  departments! 
in  Utah,  by  the  department  of  education;  in  Oklahoma,  under  the  department  of 
agricultural  economics,  and  in  Wisconsin,  &;/   agricultural  education  and  general 
education.   In  one  or  two  instances  where  these  courses  are  taught  by  depart- 
ments other  than  the  extension  service,  those  in  charge  of  the  courses  have  had 
experience  in  extension  work  as  director  or  in  some  other  capacity. 

Information  received  in  answer  to  this  question  from  home-economics 
administrators  is  rather  meager.   When  the  home -economics  department  desires 
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other  or  subsidiary  courses  for  prospective  extension  uorkers,  the  student  is 
usually  sent  to  the  college  department  offering  the  work.   Thus  if  sociology, 
psychology,  or  economics  is  desired,  the  student  is  sent  to  the  department  of- 
fering the  course,  us  is  done  in  the  agricultural  group.   Of  the  replies  to 
this  question,  2   report  that  the  division  of  agricultural  education  gives  the 
courses  for  home -economics  extension  workers;  8  state  that  the  work  is  given 
bv  the  extension  division;  and  11  indicate  that  the  home-economics  department 
attends  to  all  these  requirements. 

There  are  good  reasoru  why  extension  courses  should  be  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  college  staff  who  have  had  experience  in  practical  extension  work. 
The  variety  of  problems  arising  in  connection  with  extension  work  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  the  practical  solution  of  at 
least  some  of  these  problems.   Extension  work  is  a  new  type  of  education  for 
the  farmer  and  tae  farm  home.   There  are  few  precedents  to  follow  in  this  work. 
The  available   booxc  for  use  as  guides  for  this  type  of  work  are  few  in  number* 
It  would  seem  that  the  tasK  of  preparing  extension  workers  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  v-oiila  oe   more  efficient  if  all  the  courses  were  centralized 
under  the  direction  of  one  department,  with  the  understanding  that  freqaent 
contributions  be  nade  to  the  courses  by   extension  directors,  specialists, 
professors  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  county  agents.   This  sugges- 
tion does  not  mean  that  special  courses  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  education 
should  as  a  rule  be  organized  separate ly  for  extension  students.   For  training 
in  such  courses  it  will  probably  be  desirable  for  students  to  attend  classes 
already  organized  in  these  subjects.   A  few  of  tae  institutions  offer  special 
extension  courses  only  during  summer  schools  when  agents  can  be  'brought  in 
from  tae  field  for  short  periods,  at  which  time  lectures,  discussions,  and  the 
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like  are  generally  given  by  the  extension  staff. 

(6)   IS  TTT6  AlffiALiOEITlhT  SATISFACTORY?   IF  NOT,  'JIIAT  CHA&G3S  WOULD  YOU  StlGRSST?  . 

Indications  are  that  most  of  the  institutions  are  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  now  in  operation.  A  few  constructive  criticisms  are  advanced  in 
reference  to  changing  the  location  of  instruction  from  ono  department  to 
another.  Br.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology,  University  of  Mis- 
souri, writes:   "This  arrangement  is  satisfactory.   These  courses  need  to  be 
allocated  to  some  department  and,  since  the  subject  matter  has  more  to  do  with 
the  organization  of  people  as  individuals  and  groups,  rural  sociology  is 
thought  'co  be  the  proper  pl^ce  for  the  subject  matter." 

Dr.  Cornelius  Betten,  Cornell  University,  writes:   "The  plan  we  now  have 
in  operation  is  new,  and  it  is  doubtless  too  early  to  see  whether  it  is  wholly 
satisfactory.   It  involves  close  cooperation  between  our  central  extension  of- 
fice and  the  department  of  rural  education.   Possibly  we  are  in  a  transition 
period  with  rural  education  ultimately  becoming  wholly  responsible  for  the 
work.   It  may,  nevertheless,  be  desirable  to  neve  the  courses  conducted  by 
tne  extension  office  dealing  with  methods  of  extension  policy  and  organiza- 
tion. n 

Eleven  replies  ta   this,  question  from  home -economics  courses  signify 
tnat  when  the  home-economics  department  offers  the  courses  tne  arrangement  is 
satisfactory.  Some  believe  that  the  courses  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the 
home-economics  extension  staff  had  a  greater  part  in  developing  and  offering 
the  work.   Several  reports  state  that  no  criticism  can  be  offered  at  present, 
as  the  arrangement  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  courses 
are  of  recent  origin  and  the  number  of  students  taking  them  is  small,   Some  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  work  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  it 
does  not  extend  far  enough.   In  some  colleges  where  the  extension  courses  in 
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uoth  agriculture  and  home  economics  are   offered  by   the  division  of  agricultural 
education,    the   reports   indicate   that  the  work  is  not  satisfactory.      On  the   ba- 
sis  of  the   facts  submitted  on  this  question,    it  appears  evident  that   such  ex- 
tension courses  as  are   offered  in  home  economics  nave  not  had  sufficient   trial 
for  a^iaistratOPB   to  determine   the  place   of   the   courses   in  the   college  cur- 
riculum. ''■'*■  -"*•-- 

(7)      I?  THE   SUBJECTS  MfcftTiaBED   IN  QUESTION  5  ARE   NOT  TAUGHT   BY  TIE   BXTEKTSIOE 
STAFF,    TO  IVHAT   3XTENT  DO  0IH3  FOLLOWING  ASSIST   II;   GIVING  TIE  COURSE:    (a)    SU- 
PERVISORY EXTENSION  STAFF,    (o)    EXTENSION  SPECIALISTS? 

In  general,    the   indications  are  that   both  the   supervisory  extension 
staff  and  extension  specialists  have  a   part   in  assisting  those  v;ho  have  the 
responsibility   of  directing  extension  courses.      In  several   colleges  where   this 
work  is  not  under  the   direct   supervision  of  the  dean  of  the  college,   members 
of  the   extension  staff  are  generally   called  upon  to  give   frequent   lectures   to 
the   classes. 

The  University  of  Maryland  reports:      ,1rHae   agricultural  education  depart- 
ment handles   the  enrollment  credits,    general  advisement,    etc.,    and  the  exten- 
sion staff  carries   tiie    burden  of  the  work  in  the   special  extension  methods 

course. '' 

» 

At  Cornell,  where  these  courses  are  organized  under  tne  department  of 
extension  teaching,  courses  in  extension  organization,  administration  and  policy 
are  taught  by  professors  of  extension  teaching  and  the  State  loader  of  county 
agricultural  agents.   In  a  course  in  methods  of  teaching  in  agricultural  exten- 
sion the  work  is  offered  oy   a  professor  of  rural  education  and  a  professor  of 
extension  teaching,   '..hen  necessary,  specialists  from  other  departments  are 
called  in  to  assist,  ho  mention  is  made  of  the  relative  amount  of  time  given 
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to  tnese  courses  by  any  of  the  extension  workers.   There  are  some  cases  where 
county  agents  have  been  called  in  to  uive  lectures  to  extension  classes. 

la  the^ew.  cases' reported  of  home -economics  extension  courses  being 
given,  most  of  the  teaching  has  oeen  done  b,  either  the  regular  home -economics 
staff  or  by  extension  specialists.   In  one  or  two  cases  the  State  leader  tool, 
part  in  giving  the  courses  and  in  two  others  the  field  extension  workers  assist- 
ed  the  specialists  at  the  college.   In  toe  case  of  home-economics  courses  there 
dees  not  see:,  to  be  any  regular  procedure  in  selecting  those  who  should  con- 
duct tad  classes  for  prospective  extension  workers.   The  work  is  generally 
assigned  to  the  one  who  appears  best  fitted  for  the  Job.   It  appears  evident 
that  in  those  institutions  where  extension  courses  are  best  developed  there 
exists  the  closest  cooperation  setween  the  supervisory  staff  and  the  special- 
ists and  those  directing  the  extension  courses  with  the  former  having  consider- 
able to  do  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  courses. 

(o)   17HAT  PH0VISI02-G  BLV3  33731  UJS  FOB  STUMSfeTS  TO  03TAIK,  3SF0IL*  GRADUATION, 
PRACTICAL  FlhLL  SXKBLiKCE  WITH  WSSKSIW   PhOBLChS  AO  KESnOIiS  US3)  BY  AG-  TS 
Hi   OAhitYIhG  OUT  T2E5IK  PKOffiiAHS  Ih  TIE  C0UKTI3S? 

Eighteen  institutions  report  that  provisions  have  been  made  to  give 
students  some  field  experience  aofore  graduating.   A  number  of  institutions 
require  prospective  extension  agents,  to  do  practical  field  work  under  the 
supervision  of  county  agents,  wiiile  others  arrange  for  students  to  make  field 
trips  to  observe  and  study  demonstrations,  and  assist  club  agents.   In  a  few 
cases  upper-classmen  are  used  temporarily  by  farm  advisers  and  farm  bureaus 
for  club  work  and  other  extension  activities. 

Arkansas  reports  that  during  the  second  semester  students  taking  the 
course  in  extension  methods  are  required  to  do  practical  field  work  under  the 
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cLi  recti  on  of  a  county  agent  and  county  home  demonstration  agent  in  the  county 
where  the  institution  is  located.   Nothing  is  said  about  the  amount  of  field 
work  required. 

Indiana  reports  that  students  give  talks  at  township  farm  bureau  meet- 
ings on  subjects  of  special  interest  to  students,  after  consulting  station  and 
extension  specialists  and  county  agricultural  agents  in  regard  to  subject  mat- 
ter and  its  adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  community.   Students 
are  required  to  work  on  a  county  program  and  to  consult  leading  farmers  regard- 
ing the  same.   Director  Peck  of  Minnesota  makes  this  comment:   "One  of  the 
drawbacks  to  the  plan  of  giving  supervised  practice  is  that  specialists  and 
county  agents  are  not  chosen,  except  in  rare  instances,  from  graduates  when 
they  first  finish  college.   We  want  from  three  to  five  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  man  before  considering  him  for  county-agent  work. 
Both  specialists  and  agents  are  obtained  after  considerable  experience  in  va- 
rious lines  has  been  obtained." 

Cornell  reports  that  plans  have  been  made  during  several  summers  for  a 
number  of  students  to  spend  a  month  or  more  on  pay  sufficient  for  lodging  and 
keep  as  temporary  assistants  to  county  agricultural  agents.  And  farther  that 
the  administration  has  adopted  a  policy  of  routing,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
prospective  county  agent  through  the  job  as  assistant  county  agent.  Michigan 
reports  that  experience  is  given  to  undergraduates  in  many  cases  as  employees 
of  inspection  and  certification  of  service  with  grains,  potatoes,  poultry,  cow 
testing,  and  as  part-time  club  leader. 

New  Hampshire  reports  as  follows:  "During  the  third  term  of  the  senior 
year,  a  limited  number  of  students  in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  the  college  and  the  director  of  the  extension  service, 
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allowed  to  do  supervised  extension  work  in  the  State  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  member  of  the  extension  staff,  at  Last  12  weeks  to  be  devoted 
to  this  field  work."  Oklahoma  has  a  plan  where by  senior  students  preparing 
for  extension  work  assist  county  agricultural  agents  during  the  summer  months 
prior  to  graduation. 

Director  Kumford  of  Illinois  writes,   "Occasionally  upper  classmen  are 
used  temporarily  by  farm  advisers  and  farm  bureaus  for  club  work  and  other  ex- 
tension and  service  projects."  Lean  Larsen  of  South  Dakota  reports:   "Some  ad- 
vanced students  have  been  placed  with  some  of  our  best  county  agricultural 
agents  for  certain  periods  during  vacation  and  some  of  the  most  promising  ad- 
vanced students  have  been  given  boys'  and  girls'  club  experience."  Again, 
"Too  little  of  this  preparatory  work,  however,  so  far  has  been  practiced." 

•an  Hill  of  Wyoming  says;  "Our  students  are  quite  often  employed  in  various 
types  of  extension  work  before  graduating.  This  gives  them  a  chance  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  and  get  some  idea  of  extension  work  before  graduating. 

The  above  statements  reveal  clearly  the  attitude  of  certain  deans  and 
directors  in  regard  to  the  value  of  field  experience  before  graduation  for 
those  contemplating  entering  extension  work.   Owing  to  crowded  conditions, 
luck  of  proper  facilities,  and  the  demand  for  agents,  many  institutions  find 
it  difficult  to  carry  out  a  systematic  plan  of  supervised  practice  work.   How- 
ever, as  a  sort  of  vocational  guidance  coarse  to  prospective  extension  workers, 
it  seems  logical  that  considerable  value  would  come  to  students  if  some  prac- 
tical field  experience  could  be  obtained  along  with  the  theory.   The  summer 
assignment  of  juniors  or  seniors  to  work  in  the  counties  with  experienced 
agents  offers  a  good  laboratory  course  that  many  institutions  might  inaugurate 
with  promise  of  success.   Many  of  the  colleges  look  upon  field  work  as  a 
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prdbationary  period  coning  after  graduation  and  as  unavailable  to  students, 
through,  a  lack  of  funds  for  financing  proper  supervision. 

Some  of  those  reporting  for  home  economics  indicate  that  provisions 
are  made  for  field  experience  in  training  prospective  extension  workers.   Gen- 
erally, however,  this  work  is  not  very  well  systematized.   The  plea  is  often 
made  that  there  are  no  funds  to  finance  the  plan  either  on  the  part  of  the 
comity  or  of  the  college.   In  Arkansas  all  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  ex- 
tension positions  sign  up  for  one  term  of  field  work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  home  demonstration  agent,  the  college  furnishing  transportation,   A 
few  of  the  juniors  at  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  College  assist  the  county 
agents  during  the  summer,  and  this  procedure  is  sometimes  followed  in  South 
Carolina.   Illinois  reports  that  some  of  the  extension  students  assist  at 
county  meetings  and  are  assigned  to  observe  the  work. 

Mrs.  Mary  3.  Giesen,  State  hone  demonstration  agent  of  Mississippi, 
has  worked  out  the  following  plan  for  preparing  promising  candidates  for 
county  positions.   This  training  is  given  at  convenient  seasons,  usually  when 
several  candidates  can  be  handled  at  the  same  time.   The  candidate  comes  at 
her  own  expense  with  the  understanding  that  the  college  is  under  no  obligation 
to  place  her. 

The  training  usually  lasts  six  weeks  and  includes  acquaintances  with 
and  instruction  by  the  extension  director,  State  home  demonstration  and  club 
agents,  various  research  people  at  experiment  station,  extension  specialists, 
and  office  and  field  work  in  Oktibbeha  County  in  which  the  college  is  located, 
under  the  supervision  of  Ruth  Smith,  home  demonstration  agent.   'Visits  may  also 
be  made  to  near-by  counties  to  see  especially  good  pieces  of  home  demonstration 
work. 
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A  set  of  questions  has  "been  outlined  and  students  must  inform  them- 
selves through  the  above  means  and  submit  written  answers. 

Mrs.  Giesen  believes  that  this  training  not  only  gives  accepted  candi- 
dates a  better  understanding  of  home  demonstration  work  in  its  many  phases, 
and  needed  training  in  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
Mississippi,  and  builds  up  a  loyalty  to  the  college  and  experiment  station, 
but  that  it  is  advertising  the  college  and  improving  the.cnance  to  got  agents. 
Applications  art  now  on   hand  from  several  home -economics  teachers  in  the  Statu 
and  a  few  outside  of  Mississippi. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  field  work  to  the  college  cur- 
ricula, only  limited  advancement  has  been  made  in  giving  students  field  ex- 
perience.  Some  institutions  have  found  difficulty  in  placing  prospective 
extension  workers  in  the  field  with  the  county  home  demonstration  agent.   One 
institution  reported  that  it  was  good  for  the  student  but  bad  for  the  work. 
As  a  rule,  administrators  feel  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  send  students  away 
from  the  institution  during  the  school  term  for  field  experience. 
O)   COMMENT  ON  A  PLAN  OF  PROCEDURE  AS  SUGGESTED  IK  QUESTION  8. 

Replies  to  this  question  indicate  that  most  of  the  deans  and  directors 
believe  that  some  practical  field  experience  in  extension  v/oric,  before  grad- 
uating, under  the  supervision  of  a  successful  county  agent  v/ould  be  of  great 
value.   Some  see  the  advantage  students  would  have  in  coming  into  personal 
contact  v/ith  successful  county  agents  and  the  value  to  the  students  of  do- 
ing actual  field  work  as  contrasted  with  the  general  classroom  procedure. 
However  there  are  those  who  claim  that  this  work,  if  done,  must  be  scheduled 
for  the  summer  months  rather  than  during  the  regular  school  term. 

Still  others  consider  that  where  a  course  in  extension  methods  or 
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methods  in  extension  education  is  offered,  it  should  "be  accompanied  "by  field 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  a  successful  and  experienced  extension 
agent.   One  report  says;   "Just  as  students  are  required  to  do  practice 
teaching  for  other  kinds  of  educational  work  so  they  should  be  required  to 
do  a  practicum  period  of  at  least  a  summer  with  the  county  agricultural 
agent  in  the  field  or  with  other  extension  specialists."  This  field  exper- 
ience is  looked  upon  as  a  good  way  for  determining  values,  helping  the  new 
extension  agent  see  extension  work  in  its  real  setting,  and  giving  experience 
that  the  agent  will  surely  need  after  entering  the  work.   Dean  Larsen  of 
South  Dakota,  commenting  on  this  question  says:   "If  some  specific  means  or 
method  to  assist  promising  young  men  and  women  to  gain  experience  in  exten- 
sion service  could  ho  devised  it  wculd  be  a  groat  help  in  securing  good  per- 
sonnel for  extension  service." 

Gordon  W.  Randlett,  professor  of  extension  methods,  Forth  Dakota  Agri- 
cultural College,  says:   "In  one  instance  where  this  plan  has  "been  carried 
out  in  this  State  it  has  proved  highly  satisfactory.   Several  young  men  who 
have, spent, -three  .months  or  more  with  extension  agents  in  the  field  have  there  - 
"by  "broadened  the  methods  employed  "by  the  agents  and  in  general  lengthened 

end  strengthened  their  aim  so  as  to  bettor  prepare  them  for  extension  activi- 
ties later.  In  one  or  two  instances,  young  men  who  appeared  not  to  he  made 
of  the  right  material  for  extension  tfork  have  proved  unsatisfactory  In  this 
temporary  work  with  agents  and  consequently  have  not  been  thrust  upon  coun- 
ties where  they  might  have  failed  or,  at  best,  met  with  a  very  moderate  de- 
gree of  success.   The  plan  we  believe  to  be  o  most  commendable  one." 

Another  advantage  that  would  come  to  the  prospective  extension  worker 
in  addition  to  the  practical  experience  is  the  opportunity  this  pirn  affords 
for  the'  students  to  determine  to  some  extent  at  least  whether  or  not  they 
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wish  to  enter  upon  extension  as  a  profession  after  knowing  more  about  the 
various  problems  that  such  workers  have  to  meet. 

Many  replies  indicate  that  home-economics  administrators  end  instruct- 
or^ consider  supervised  field  work  to  be  of  great  advantage,  although  one  or 
two  declare  that  the  plan  has  been  found  to  be  impractical  with  them.   Some 
realize  the  advantage  of  personal  contact  with  an  experienced  extension  agent 
but  also  claim  that  the;/  can  see  no  way  that  it  pan  be  brought  about  during 
resident  teaching.   Agnes  E.  Harris,  formerly  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute says:   "The  local  home  demonstration  agent  makes  the  plan  for  giving 
the  student  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the  extension  work  in  the  county  and 
provides  for  her  experience  which  gives  an  understanding  of  home -economics 
work  in  the  State."  Many  of  the  institutions  seem  satisfied  with  the  courses 
offered,  although  they  may  totally  omit  field  experience. 

Katherine  Jensen,  director  of  hone  economics,  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Idaho,  says:   "The  students  who  have  attended  the  classos  di- 
rected by  a  county  home  demonstration  agent  come  back  with  an  entirely  new 
vision  relative  to  extension  work.   They  get  some  realization  of  the  person- 
nel of  the  farm  women  making  up  the  class,  the  problems  that  arise,  methods 
used  by  the  extension  worker,  and  results  accomplished  during  the  meeting. 
They  are  able  to  determine  whether  they  would  be  interested  in  this  type  of 
work  and  also  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted  by  personality  and  training  to 
enter  the  field.   They  also  get  some  realization  of  the  importance  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  farm  woman's  problem." 

Kathryn  Van  Aken,  State  leader  in  Illinois,  writes;   "It  would  be  of 
advantage  to  have  students  devote  more  time  to  field  work  and  assume  respon- 
sibility for  certain  pieces  of  work.   In  actual  practice  this  seems  difficult 
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to  carry  out  because  of  the  schedule  of  the  student  carrying  other  work  at 
the  university." 

In  some  cases,  notably  in  Kentucky,  students  have  been  given  field 
experience  in  summer  camps.   This  has  taicen  the  place  of  actual  work  in  the 
county  but  is  not  generally  looked  on  with  much  favor.   That  students  should 
obtain,  before  graduation  some  knowledge  of  field  work  is  deemed  advisable 
by  many  directors  of  home  economics  who  believe  that  the  personnel  of  field 
workers  would  be  improved  if  this  could  be  brought  about. 
(10)   WHAT  PROVISIONS  HAVE  SEEN  MADE  FOR  PLACING  APPLICANTS  FOR  EXTENSION 
WORK,    AFTER  GRADUATION,  UNDER  THE  SUPERVISION  OF  EXPERIENCED  EXTENSION  WORK- 
ERS FOR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  BEFORE  ASSIGNING  APPLICANTS  TO  PERMANENT  WORK  IN 
COUNTIES? 

Replies  show  that  about  20  colleges  have  some  system  of  placing  students 
as  assistant  county  agents  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  agent,  be- 
iore  permanent  assignment  is  made.   Several  cf  them  report  that  the  demand 
for  extension  agents  in  their  State  is  so  great  that  they  are  compelled  to 
assign  the  new  agent  to  permanent  employment  without  previous  experience. 
About  one-half  of  them  report  that  no  provision  is  made  for  placing  appli- 
cants in  county  extension  work  for  additional  training.   The  students  of  these 
institutions  entering  county  extension  work  have  to  depend  upon  their  own 

initiative  and  college  training  to  meet  extension  problems  that  come  up.   Many 
of  them  have  had  no  college  preparation  for  their  work  except  technical 
courses  offered  in  the  regular  agricultural  and  home  economics  curricula. 

The  extension  service  of  Arkansas  reports  that  it  has  selected  for  the 
year  1927  four  of  the  more  outstanding  students,  two  men  and  two  women,  and 
placed  them  in  counties  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  best  county  agents 
and  home  demonstration  agents  to  work  as  assistants  in  order  to  gain  further 
experience.   These  students  are  older  than  the  average  college  graduate  and 
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the  plan  is  to  locate  them  in  other  counties  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
where  they  will  have  opportunity  to  carry  on  extension  work  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative. 

Director  Baker  of  Hew  Jersey  submitted  the  following  statement:   "We 
are  following  the  plan  in  this  State  of  having  a  county-agent  at  large  who 
is  a  man  in  training  for  county  agent  work.   Our  plan  is  that  this  agent  will 
he  placed  in  a  county  where  his  services  are  needed  to  assist  the  count;/  agent. 
He  might  "be  there  for  a  month  or  three  months,  after  which  he  would  be  re- 
moved to  another  county.   In  this  way  he  gets  valuable  experience  .   I  think 
that  this  plan  is  far  better  than  any  plan  having  undergraduates  trying  to 
do  extension  work.  Assistant  county  agents  and  club  agents  are  frequently 
appointed  to  county-agent  positions.   This  is  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement." 

A  few  States  report  that  all  county  extension  and  home  demonstration 
agents  must  first  serve  as  assistants  before  being  appointed  to  permanent 
positions.   In  a  number  of  other  States  the  new  extension  worker  is  required 
to  serve  as  a  club  agent  under  the  leadership  of  an  experienced  county  agent. 

Director  Taylor  of  Montana  writes;   "During  the  past  two  years  this 
State  has  followed  the  practice  of  training  applicants  for  extension  work  by 
carrying  one  or  two-  assistant  agents  who  are  rotated  about  the  States  serv- 
ing from  one  to  three  weeks  with  experienced  extension  agents  in  their  re- 
spective counties.   Usually  these  people  are  carried  from  three  to  six 
months  in  this  training  period  which  enables  them  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  extension  programs,  methods,  and  problems.   People  who  have 
secured  this  training  have  many  times  remarked  on  the  splendid  advantage  it 
has  '"oeen   in  preparing  them  for  extension  work." 

In  Pennsylvania  no  one  is  employed  for  the  position  of  county  agent 
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without  first  serving  a  probationary  period  as  assistant  to  some  county 
agent  during  the  summer  months  and  from  six  months  to  a  year  after  gradua- 
tion.  Vice  Dee.ii  Bressler  says:   "This,  after  all,  provides  the  real  exten-  - 
sion  training.  Men  are  selected  for  these  assistant ships  mainly  on. their 
potential  ability  as  rural  leaders." 

Another  type  of  training  for  extension  work  adopted  by  several  of 
the  States  is  the  plan  of  bringing  all  the  agents  to  the  college  for  a 
period  of  training  prior  to  entering  the  work.  A  large  number  of  States 
have  special  conferences  for  a  week  or  tv/o  during  which  county  and  home  dem- 
onstration agents  are  given  special  short  courses  touching  upon  questions 
and  problems  of  special  importance. 

Only  a  few  of  the  colleges  attempt  to  place  their  home-economics 
graduates  in  extension  work  for  apprenticeship  training  before  regular  assign- 
ment. As  a  rule,  the  counties  do  not  wish  to  employ  college  graduates  with- 
out a  year  or  two  of  teaching  and  field  experience.   Lack  of  funds  in  most 
instances  prohibits  the  employment  of  college  graduates  as  apprentices  to 
assistant  county  workers. 

Connie  J.  Bonslagel,  State  home  demonstration  agent  of  Arkansas, 
writes:   "We  place  each  year  a  limited  number  of  the  more  mature  graduates 
in  counties  as  assistant  agents,  assigning  them  to  permanent  work  later." 
Maude  E.  Sheridan,  State  club  leader  for  Colorado,  says;   "The  extension 
service  watches  very  carefully  the  work  of  students  in  the  institution  with 
the  idea  of  obtaining  from  the  graduating  group  the  most  satisfactory  ones 
for  extension  service.  We  usually  ask  for  some  experience  however  before 
going  into  extension  work." 

llyrtle  M.  Weldon,  State  home  demonstration  agent  for  Kentucky,  writes; 
"It  is  our  plan  to  place  students,  after  graduation,  with  experienced 
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extension  workers  as  assistant  agents  for  a  period,  of  several  mog-$feis  or  until 

we  are  convinced  that  they  ere  prepared  to  assume  full  direction  of  the  ox- 
tension  program  in  a  county.   This  training  gives  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  prospective  extension  worker  who  also  has  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
prospective  field  in  which  she  can  render  the  greatest  Service-   1  believe 
it  is  a  rather  satisfactory  arrangement." 
(11)   COMMENT  ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  PLAN  AS  SUGGESTED  IN  QUESTION  10. 

Wherever  the  extension  organizations  of  the  colleges  have  placed  pro- 
spective extension  workers  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  extension 
agent  before  giving  the  applicant  permanent  assignment,  the  plan  has  been 
generally  approved  by  both  deans  and  directors.   Several  reports  however 
state  the  undertaking  is  financially  difficult  to  handle.   Many  of  the  direc- 
tors feel  that  the  training  obtained  by  yoxmg   men  and  young  women  as  assist- 
ant agents  is  very  satisfactory.   As  one  director  says:   "The  college  gradu- 
ate is  -usually  not  of  sufficient  age  to  have  mature  judgment  and  thus  could 
rot  get  placed  in  a   county  without  a  considerable  period  of  service  as  an 
assistant."  Many  administrators  believe  that  unless  there  is  a  distinct  need 
:'or  an  assistant  agent  in  the  county  trie  placement  of  a  prospective  agent  for 
;he  purpose  of  apprentice  training  is  an  expensive  undertaking.   This  idea 
is   reflected  by  one  director  who  says;   "It  is  my  opinion  that  in  a  training 
course  for  extension  workers,  the  student  ought  to  be  required  to  spend  a 
definite  period  with  the  county  agent  without  receiving  salary.   This  would 
fce  equivalent  to  the  practice  teaching  requirements  in  the  schools  of  educa- 
tion." 

In  those  States  where  the  condition  of  finances  will  permit,  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  selection  and  qualification  of  new 
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agents,  en  apprenticeship  plan  of  some  sort  is  highly  desirable  for  the  good 
of  extension  work.   If  some  plan  were  in  operation  whereby  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  in  training  constantly  for  a  few  months,  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  extension  work,  particularly  with  new 
agents,  would  be  improved.   Such  a  plan  would  save  the  loss  that  might  and 
often  does  result  from  the  hit-or-miss  scheme  of  selecting  agents  and  should 
guarantee  the  minimum  number  of  misplacements. 

Agnes  Harris,  former  State  home  demonstration  leader  for  Alabama,  says; 
"We  found  that  it  was  unsatisfactory  to  place  new  home  demonstration  agents 
in  the  county  to  work  with  the  agent  who  is  leaving.   \7e  believe  that  a  new 
agent  would  gain  a  groat  deal  out  it  offers  difficulty  in  that  home  demon- 
stration club  women  and  girls,  being  attached  to  the  agent  with  whom  they  are 
working,  frequently  fail  to  appreciate  the  incoming  agent.   We  would  like 
to  place  our  new  agents  with  experienced  agents  in  counties  in  which  they  are 
not  going  to  work." 

Pearl  S.  Greene,  University  of  Maine,  writes;   "It  gives  concentrated 
training  at  the  moment  when  its  need  is  most  felt."  Estelle  Ha son,  home 
demonstration  leader  for  the  same  State,  says:   "Very  ideal,  as  knowledge 
of  the  attributes  of  the  girl  would  be  obtained  before  she  is  located.   In 
this  way  a  knowledge  of  where  she  would  work  most  effectively  would  be 
gained." 

Mabel  V.  Campbell,  University  of  Missouri,  says;   "Such  a  plan  is  de- 
sirable and  feasible."  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Buol,  University  of  Nevada,  writes; 
"Such  a  period  of  preparation  is  very  much  needed  but  will  remain  impossible 
irv-Taany  of  our  Western  States  as  long  as  we  are  working  under  such  limited 
funds."  Elmina  White,  assistant  director  of  extension,  State  College  of 
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Fashington,  says:   "I  believe  this  plan  would  have  decided  advantages  if  there 
wore  enougn  positions  to  place  applicants  as  soon  as  training  Was  completed." 
Edith  P.  Chace,  director  of  hone  economics  for  Pennsylvania,  writes;   "Such 
an  apprenticeship,  would  undoubtedly  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  workers." 
(12)   WHAT  FACILITIES  ABE  OFFERED  FOR  COUNTY  EXTENSION  AGENTS  AND  SPECIALISTS 
TO  PURSUE  GRADUATE  COURSES  IK  EXTENSION  EDUCATION? 

Replies  indicate  that  23  Institutions  offer  graduate  courses  in  ex- 
tension education,  and  21  report  that  no  such  courses  are  offered.   Some  in- 
stitutions offer  provisions  for  specialists  to  do  graduate  work  and  allow  the 
specialists  to  enter  such  courses  when  they  can  find  the  time  from  their  other 
duties.   Only  a  limited  number  of  institutions  have  inaugurated  plans  for 
county  agents  to  pursue  graduate  courses  in  extension  education.   A  report 
from  Kansas  says  that  every  arrangement  possible  has  been  made  to  encourage 
graduate  courses.   Extension  classes  have  been  provided  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  can  be  found.   Correspondence  courses  are  available  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  offer  encouragement  in  taking  these  courses. 

Dean  Kumford  of  Missouri,  writes:   "The  graduate  school  assumes  a  very 
liberal  attitude  toward  county  extension  agents  and  specialists  in  relation 
to  graduate  courses.   Those  employed  full  tine  carry  as  much  as  five  hours 
of  work  in  the  graduate  school.   This  work  may  be  done  in  absentia,  provided 
the  student  confers  with  the  instructor  about  every  two  weeks." 

The  University  of  Maryland  reports  that  a  plan  is  under  way  and  will 
be  in  operation  during  the  present  year  to  meet  the  demands  for  graduate  work 
in  extension  education.   Under  this  plan  a  person  may  procure  a  graduate 
major  in  extension  education  and  a  minor  in  some  field  of  agriculture  or  re- 
lated work  which  seems  desirable.   A  special  graduate  course  will  be  offered 
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in  advanced  problems  in  extension  education  which  will  be  suited  to  the  needs 
of  extension  workers  in  both  agriculture  and  hone  economics. 

Apparently  little  is  done  by  the  colleges  to  encourage  extension  agents 
in  hone  economics  to  take  advanced  work,   A  few  report  that  they  encourage 
agents  to  do  graduate  work  after  several  vears  of  service.   Little  information 
is  obtainable  as  to  the  courses  offered  for  this  advanced  work.   Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  State  home  demonstration  leader,  of  Cornell  University  says: 
"We  have  taken  occasion  whenever  possible  to  urge  the  agents  to  get  leaves 
of  absence  for  summer-school  Work  and  without  conplete  loss  of  salary.   Sev- 
eral extension  agents  have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity."  Six  weeks' 
leave  for  advanced  study  after  five  years  of  service  is  granted  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  nothing  is  said  about  pay  for  this  time.   Some  reports 
state  that  the  agents  are  more  interested  in  subject-matter  courses  than  in 
professional  improvement  courses. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  offers  graduate  courses  in  foods  and 
nutrition  in  the  department  of  home  economics,  which  are  open  to  agents  if 
they  can  find  time  to  attend.   Faith  E.  Lanman  of  Ohio,  reports;   "Upon 
application,  leaves  of  absence  for  six  months  are  granted  for  study  after  five 
years'  service,   As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  county  workers  can  find  leave  for 
attending  graduate  courses  at  the  college."  Although  county  authorities  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  salaries  of  these  workers,  it  is  difficult  for 
leave  to  be  obtained  and  pay  continued. 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  offer  graduate  courses  in  extension 
education  in  every  land-grant  college  may  be  doubtful.   It  would  seem  more 
desirable  for  three  or  four  colleges  to  organize  courses  to  serve  wide  areas 
as  this  would  enable  them  to  enroll  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  warrant 
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offering  well-rounded  graduate  courses  for  extension  workers.   One  institu- 
tion in  each  of  the  four  sections,  the  Bast,  the  South,  the  Middle  West,  and 

the  far  West,  might  he  organized  with  graduate  courses  adapted  to  serve  the 
needs  of  extension  agents  and  specialists  in  these  sections  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned. 

(13)  DOES  YOUR  INSTITUTION  ENCOURAGE  EXTENSION  WORKERS  TO  TAKE  SHORT  LEAVES 
OF  ABSENCE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY? 

Thirty-one  of  the  institutions  report  that  they  encourage  extension 
workers  to  take  short  leaves  of  absence  for  advanced  study;  13  report  that 
they  do  not  encourage  it.   Most  extension  directors  and  deans  feel  that  short 
leaves  of  absence  for  extension  workers  to  do  advanced  study  would  he  very 
beneficial,  hut  in  the  case  of  the  county  agents  where  the  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  county  in  part,  a  difficult  problem  arises.   The  county  agents  would 
find  it  necessary  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  county  before 
a  leave  of  absence  could  become  effective.   Several  of  the  institutions  re- 
port that  they  offer  suitable  encouragement  in  the  form  of  courses  but  leave 
it  with  the  agents  to  make  proper  arrangements  with  their  counties.   Where  the 
county  agent  desires  to  take  a  year's  leave  without  pay,  the  matter  could 
probably  "be  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

Replies  from  the  home -economics  group  indicate  that  some  institutions 
encourage  this  procedure,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  most  of  them 
give  special  encouragement  in  this  direction. 

(14)  HAS  YOUR  INSTITUTION  MADE  ANY  PLAN  FOR  GRANTING  EXTENSION  WORKERS 
SABBATICAL  LEAVE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  36  institutions  report  that  they  do  not 
grant  such  leave.   However,  some  are  considering  its  advisability  and  five 
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insti tut  ions  report  that  they  grant  some  sort  of  leave  to  extension  workers. 
There  are  a  few  instances  where  specialists  and  supervisors  are  granted  the 
privilege  of  sabbatical  leave,  although  it  is  withheld  from  county  agents. 
Since  agents  receive  usually  50  per  cent  of  their  salaries  from  local 
sources,  it  would  be  expected  that  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  with 
the  county  authorities  previous  to  taking  leave.   A  report  from  Georgia 
states:   "All  college  workers  including  extension  employees  are  granted 
hours  on  part  pay  for  travel  and  study  after  being  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution for  a  period  of  seven  years."  A  report  from.  Missouri  says:   "Spe- 
cialists are  permitted  to  apply  for  sabbatical  leave  on  the  same  basis  as 
resident  teachers,  but  no  such  provisions  are  made  so  far  for  county  agents." 
Director  Bcmsower  of  Ohio  writes:   "We  have  been  following  the  plan  of  grant- 
ing a  six-months'  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  to  our  extension  specialists 
and  State  leaders  who  have  been  in  the  service  four  or  more  years.   Our 
county  extension  agents  have  the  same  privilege  when  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  counties.   Extension  workers  on   leave  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  three  additional  months  without  pay  if  they  so  desire." 

Dr.  Cornelius  Betten,  Cornell  University,  writes:   "So  far  as  the  col- 
lege staff  of  extension  specialists  ar^  concerned,  they  have  the  same  privi- 
leges of  sabbatical  leave  as  residing  teachers  of  the  rank  of  professor 
and  assistant  professor.  We  have  in  certain  cases  granted  sabbatical  leave 
to  administration  officers  in  extension,  and  I  think  this  policy  will  be 
continued,  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. .  So  far  as  county  agents  are  concerned,  we  have  indicated  that  in  so  far 
cs~the  college  hes  jurisdiction,  wq  are  willing 'to  consider  in  special  cases  the 
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lengthening  of  annual  vacation  for  periods  sufficient  to  include  the  six- 
weeks'  summer  session.   However,  we  recognize  clearly  that  the  agents  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  local  county  organization  and  we  ask  that 
they  first  take  up  this  question  with  them  "before  approaching  the  college  re- 
garding it." 

New  Jersey  seems  to  have  a  very  good  plan  for  professional  improvement 
for  the  members  of  the  extension  staff.   But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  plan  applies  to  county  agricultural  and  home -economics  extension 
agents.   The  Hew  Jersey  plan  states  that  after  two  years  of  satisfactory  ser- 
vice and  upon  recommendation  of  the  extension  director,  leave  may  "be  granted 
with  full  pay  for  six  weeks,  annual  leave  for  that  period  included,  for  study 
at  some  college."  Another  plan  says  that  after  four  years  of  satisfactory 
service,  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first  plan,  the  person  receiving 
the  leave  must  agree  to  continue  in  service  with  the  institution  for  one 
year  without  necessarily  receiving  an  increase  in  salary. 

Pew  institutions  offer  sabbatical  leave  to  extension  workers  in  home 

economics.   May  Secrest,  assistant  home  demonstration  leader,  of  California, 
reports  that  no  such  leave  is  granted,  "But  a  policy  will  prohahly  soon  be 

adopted"  to  allow  a  few  agents  to  obtain  leave.   When  members  of  the  college 
extension  staff  obtain  leaves  of  absence  it  is  generally  a  personal  matter, 
treated  in  a  personal  way,  and  not  as  a  general  principle. 

Purdue  University  reports  that  sabbatical  leave  is  granted  but  no  de- 
tails of  the  condition  for  the  leave  are  given.   Missouri  grants  a  sabbatical 
leave  on  one-half  salary;  "they  are  also  required  to  give  three  years  addi- 
tional service  after  having  had  the  'leave'."  Montana  allows  a  period  of 
six  months  for  the  home  demonstration  leader,  but  leave  for  other  v/orkers  is 
not  reported  at  all.   The  question  of  sabbatical  leave  is  under  consideration 
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at  the  Oregon  State  College  of  Agriculture.   Utah  allows  sabbatical  leave, 
"The  same  as  for  resident  faculty  of  equal  rank."  There  are  reasons  to  "be- 
lieve that  most  institutions  that  grant  sabhatical  leave  at  all  are  willing 
to  offer  the  same  privileges  to  extension  workers  as  to  members  of  the  regu- 
lar college  staff  in  so  far  as  they  have  jurisdiction  over  the  funds. 

SUMMARt 

(1)  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  lurge  number  of  deans  of  agriculture 

and  home  economics,  directors  of  extension,  State  home  demonstration  agents, 
and  coxinty  agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  is  that  profsssional 
courses  should  be  offered  for  students  preparing  for  extension  work. 

(2)  The  courses  considered  of  primary  importance  by  the  same  group  for 
prospective  extension  workers  to  pursue  are  sociology,  extension  methods,  or- 
ganization, psychology,  economics,  public  speaking,  and  agricultural  journal- 
ism and  education. 

(3)  Courses  are  now  offered  at  about  23  institutions  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  agricultural  extension  work.   The  following  are  the  subjects  most 
often  mentioned:  Extension  methods,  organization,  rural  sociology,  agri- 
cultural or  rural  economics,   journalism,  club  v/ork,  psychology,  directed 
practice,  and  public  speaking.   These  subjects  offered  for  home -economics  ex- 
tension workers  are  about  the  same  as  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  home 
demonstration,  history  of  home  economics,  publicity,  and  rural  economics. 

(4)  The  following  are  some  of  the  books  and  bulletins  frequently  used 

as  basic  for  the  supplementary  courses.   For  agriculture,  demonstration  Work, 

by  0.  3.  Martin;  The  Farm  Bureau,  by  0.  M.  Kile;  Agricultural  Organization, 

by  Edward  Wiest;  The  County  Agent  and  the  Farm  Bureau,  by  LI.  C-  Burritt; 
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Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  "by  H.  M.  Robert;  The  Farmer  and  the  New  Day,  by 
K.  L.  Butterfield;  The  Farmer  and  His  Community  "by  E.  35.  Sanderson;  Rural 
Social  Problems,  "by  C.  J.  Galpin;  and  publications  of  the  State  and  Federal 
extension  departments,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   For 
s  home  economics,  Demonstration  Work,  "by  0.  B.  Martin  is  frequently  used  along 
with  State  and  Federal  publications.   Teachers  are  left  largely  to  their  own 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  texts,  bulletins,  and  so  forth,  for  use  in  these 

courses. 

(5)  Professional  courses  for  either  agriculture  or  home  economics  is 
not  generally  concentrated  in  a  single-  department.   In  eight  institutions 
courses  for  prospective  extension  workers  in.  agriculture  are  offered  under 
the  direction  of  the  division  of  agricultural  education,  generally  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  extension  staff.   In  several  States  those  courses  are  under 
the  Immediate  direction  of  tae  extension  directors  or  the  deans  of  agricul- 
ture.  If  the  course  is  strictly  academic,  such  as  sociology  or  psychology, 
or  agricultural  economics,  students  generally  attend  the  regular  classes 

for  these  courses. 

(6)  As  a  rule  the  arrangement  for  these  courses  seems  satisfactory  to 
agriculture;  nowever,  there  are  some  exceptions.   Home  economics  generr lly 
prefers  to  have  these  courses  under  its  ov/n  direction. 

(7)  Usually  these  courses,  except  extension  methods,  organization,  and 

the  line  are  offered  by  members  of  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  agriculture 

and  home  economics.   The  supervisory  extension  staff  and  extension  special- 
ists do  considerable  lecturing  before  the  groups. 

( 8 )   Eighteen  of  the  institutions  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
have  plans  for  students  preparing  for  agricultural  extension  to  obtain  before 
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graduation  practical  field  experience,  a  part  of  which  is  derived  during  the 
summer  vacation.   A  smaller  number  of  institutions  have  made  such  plans  for 

home-economics  extension  workers.   Much  of  this  work  consists  of  making  field 

trips  to  observe  and  study  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

from  which  the  students  may  derive  little  practical  experience. 

(9)  Tost  of  the  administrators  consider  that  some  practical  field  ex- 
perience in  agriculture  and  home-economics  extension  work  before  graduation 
under  the  supervision  of  successful  county  and  home  demonstration  agents 
would  be  highly  desirable.   However,  some  express  difficulty  in  working  out 
a  satisfactory  plan  of  procedure. 

(10)  Twenty  of  the  institutions  report  that  they  have  a  plan  whereby 
the  applicant  is  placed  as  an  assistant  agricultural  agent  before  permanent 
assignment  is  made.   This  plan  appears  to  be  followed  to  a  less  extent  in 
home-economics  training. 

(11)  The  idea  of  placing  applicants  with  experienced  extension  workers 
before  permanent  assignment,  meets  with  general  approval.   V/he rover  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  both  deans  and  directors  give  their  hearty  indorse- 
ment to  the  plan. 

(12)  Very  limited  facilities  are  offered  for  county  and  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  to  pnrsue  graduate  courses .   Liany  institutions  allow  specialists 
to  take  graduate  work  when  their  schedules  will  permit.   About  18  institu- 
tions report  some  graduate  courses  in  extension  education. 

(13)  A  large  number  of  institutions  report  that  they  encourage-  county 
agents  and  specialists  to  take  short  leaves  of  absence  for  rdvance  study,  but 
the  agents  must  arrange  for  the  leave  v/ith  their  counties.   Others  state  they 
do  not  encourage  such  leave. 
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(14)  Regarding  sabbatical  leave  several  of  the  institutions  grant  the 
same  privileges  to  specialists  as  to  regular  members  of  the  faculty.   A  few 
are  favorable  to  sabbatical  leave  for  extension  agents  after  five  or  seven 
years  of  service,  but  tne  agents  must  make  financial  arrangements  with  their 
counties  before  applying  for  the  leave. 

The  facts  assembled  in  this  study  are  ample  in  scope  and  detail  to  show 
that  many  of  the  agricultural  institutions  are  recognizing  the  need  of  better 
preparation  for  those  desiring  to  enter  upon  agricultural  and  home -economics 
l  extension  work.   Some  of  the  colleges  are  giving  more  attention  to  this  matter 
!  than  ever  before.  Extension  workers  themselves  are  more  concerned  about  spe- 
cial preparation  for  their  work  than  heretofore.   The  broad  field  of  subject 
matter  covered  by  extension  workers  makes  it  necessary  that  the  prospective 
j  agent  be  technically  and  professionally  trained  for  his  work.   Greater  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  for  giving  practical  field  experience  to  those  de- 
siring to  enter  upon  extension  work. 

With  the  aim  of  promoting  greater  accomplishment  and  efficiency  to  this 
end,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

(1)  Each  agricultural  institution  should  establish  and  maintain  central 
divisions,  one  for  agriculture  and  one  for  home  economics,  and  should  assume 
responsibility  for  the  direction  of  training  courses  for  agriculture  and 
home -economics  extension  workers. 

(2)  Close  cooperation  should  be  maintained  between  the  divisions  train- 
ing extension  workers  and  the  extension  staffs,  and  particularly  with  the 

"subject-matter  departments  of  sociology,  psychology,  economics,  and  journal- 
ism. 

(3)  Each  institution  should  nave  a  committee  consisting  of  the  deans  of 
agriculture  and  home  economics,  director  of  extension,  State  home  demonstration 
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agents,  head  of  agricultural  education,  and  head  of  home -economics  education, 
to  prepare  a  curriculum  for  training  those  desiring  to  enter  upon  extension 
work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.   This  committee  should  select  the 
courses,  determine  their  contents,  and  adapt  them  to  the  need  jf   the  students 

(4)  Special  separate  courses  for  extension  workers  should  he  offered 
only  in  extension  methods,  organization  end  policy,  raid  perhaps  journalism. 
Regular  courses  already  established  in  sociology,  psychology,  agricultural 
economics,  general  economics,  and  education  should  he  sufficient  as  "bases 
for  those  preparing  for  extension  work. 

(5)  As  a  basis  for  exxens ion-methods  courses  for  either  undergrad- 
uate students  or  adults  already  in  the  service,  there  is  need  for  more  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  business  management  of  the  home  and  farm.   Such 
studies  should  also  include  the  analysis  of  tne  various  enterprises  involved 
in  farming  and  home  making  to  determine  the  various  jobs  or  units  of  opera- 
tion in  each  enterprise  of  fundamental  import;. nee  to  extension  wo  rk  with 
suggestions  .as  to  plans  of  procedure  in  the  solution  of  the  various  prob- 
lems.  Copies  of  the  studies  should  be  available  to  all  extension  workers  in 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

(6)  The  supervisory  extension  staff  and  specialists  should  manifest 
keen  interest  in  and  assume  responsibility  for  the  success  of  courses  for  ex- 
tension workers. 

(7)  Effective  plans  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  extension 
courses  whereby  students  can  obtain  before  graauation  a  minimum  of  three 
months  of  practical  field  experience  in  extension  work  under  the  supervision 
of  an  experienced  extension  agent.   Such  field  experience  should  be  definite- 
ly planned  as  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.   Arrangements  should 
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be  made  for  this  work  in  counties  near  the  institutions. 

1 8)   As  a  general  plan  the  inexperienced  county  agent  should  he  placed 
as  assistant  agent  for  training  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  county 
agents  or  home  demonstration  agents  before  being  assigned  to  permanent  em- 
ployment even  though  such  training  must  he  had  at  the  expense  of  the  prospec- 
tive agent. 

(S)   Administrators  at  the  institutions  should  give  more  attention  to 
and  offer  greater  inducement  for  county  and  home  demonstration  agents  and 
specialists  to  pursue  special  courses  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  these 
workers. 

(10)  Although  most  of  the  institutions  report  that  they  encourage 
county  agents  and  specialists  to  take  short  leaves  of  absence  to  pursue  grad- 
uate courses,  the  plans  should  be  more  definitely  formulated  and  greater  recog- 
nition given  to  those  who  pursue  such  courses. 

(11)  Sabbatical  leave  for  extension  agents  and  specialists  should  re- 
ceive more  encouragement  than  most  of  the  institutions  are  now  giving. 

(12)  One  institution  in  each  of  the  four  regions  of  the  United  States 
should  be  especially  well  equipped  to  offer  graduate  courses  for  extension 
workers.   One  of  these  institutions  could  serve  this  purpose  for  the  East, 
one  for  the  South,  one  for  the  Middle  West  and  one  for  the  far  West. 

(13)  County  and  home  demonstration  extension  agents  should  feel  that 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  promotion  in  their  lines  of  work.   Wider  recog- 
nition should  be  given  meritorious  work  and  promotion  made  proportionately 

on  the  success  of  the  agent's  work  and  his  attitude  toward  professional 
improvement. 

(14)  Agricultural  and  home-economics  extension  work  represents  a 
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system  of  Gd.-acc.tion  that  differs  materially  from  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion.  It  is  concerned  with  concrete  problems  of  the  hone  and  farn,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  requires  technical  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  on  the  part  of 
extension  agents.   Therefore,  workers  in  these  fields  should  have  "broad  train- 
ing which  should  include  not  only  the  technical  subjects  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  but  a  variety  of  subjects  covering  the  various  fields  of  edu- 
cation directly . related  to  rural  life  improvement. 

SUGGESTED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

The  following  is  offered  merely  as  a  suggestive  course  of  study  for 
the  preparation  of  prospective  extension  workers.   The  plan  is  that  these 
students  shall  follow  the  regular  courses  in  agriculture  offered  at  the  insti- 
tution which  they  may  attend  during  their  freshman  and  sophomore  years.   The 
technical  subjects  are  not  enumerated  but  should  include  those  studies  from 
which  the  student  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  work  he  is  about 
to  pursue  in  the  field. 

The  junior  year  might  well  include  for  technical  subjects  such  studies 
as  agronomy  (cereal,  forage  and  fiber  crops),  genetics,  animal  husbandry 
(livestock  and  feeding),  and  horticulture  (fruits  and  gardening).   This  will 
leave,  under  the  schedule  suggested,  three  periods  per  week  for  electives 
which  may  be  taken  in  subjects  along  the  line  in  which  the  students  wish  to 
specialize. 

In  the  senior  year  the  technical  subjects  may  include,  if  found  desir- 
able, such  subjects  as  dairy  husbandry  (milk  production),  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  veterinary,  and  agricultural  engineering.   This  will  lc-ave  five 
periods  per  v^eek  for  any  specialization  that  may  be  desired. 

The  professional  subjects  deemed  necessary  for  the  education  of  a 
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prospective  extension  worker  have  been  given  in  some  detail.  Of  course,  modi- 
fications of  this  program  will  "be  necessary  to  meet  existing  conditions  at  the 
institution  where  the  work  is  taken. 

Suggested  Course  Of  Study  For  Agricultural  Extension  Workers 

Freshman  and  sophomore  work  to  consist  of  regular  course  in  agriculture  as  of- 
fered by  the  institution  during  these  years. 

Junior  Year 


First  semester 


Second  semester 


Periods 
.   3 


Technical  subjects  

Professional  subjects: 

Psychology   2 

Oral  and  written  expression  .  .  1 
Agricultural  economics  (farm 

management,  etc.  ) 2 

History  agricultural  education.  1 

Electives 3 

Total 17 


Periods 

Technical  subjects  6 

Professional  subjects: 

Psychology   2 

Agricultural  newswriting   .  .   1 
Agricultural  economics  (prin- 
ciples of  marketing,  etc.  )  .   2 
Principles  of  teaching   ...   3 

Elect  ives    _3 

Total 17 


Senior  Year 


First  semester 


Second  semester 


Periods 


Technical  subjects  7 

Professional  subjects: 

Rural  sociology 2 

Public  speaking  2 

Agricultural  journalism  ....  2 

Electives 5 

Total 18 


Technical  subjects  .  .  .  .  . 
Professional  subjects: 
Rural  organization  and 

problems     

Public  speaking  ...... 

Extension  methods,  organ- 
ization and  policy  (includ 
ing  supervised  practice  in 

extension  work)   

Electives    

Total  


Periods 
6 


P,; 

18 
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Suggested  Course  of  Study  for  Home-Economics 
Extension  Workers 

Freshman  and  sophomore  work  to  consist  of  the  rc-gixw  <it>^ao    *.„  h 

economics  as  offered  by  the  institution  during  these  years. 

Junior  Year 


<->:(,<=> 


First  semester 

Periods 

Technical  subjects  8 

Professional  subjects; 

Psychology    2 

Oral  aud  written 

expression  1 

Education  ..........   3 

Electives 3 

Total T? 


Second  semester 

Periods 

Technical  subjects  6 

Professional  subjects; 

Psychology    2 

News  writing 1 

Economics    2 

Principles  of  teaching   .  .  3 

Electives __3 

Total 17 


Senior  Year 


First  semester 


Second  semester 


Technical  subjects  . 
Professional  subjects 

Rural  sociology 

Public  speaking 

Journr.  lism   .  . 

Electives  .  .  . 
Total 


Periods 
.   7 

2 

2 
p 

18 


Periods 

Technical  subjects  6 

Professional  subjects; 
Rural  organization  and 

problems    2 

Public  speaking  2 

Extension  methods,  Organ- 
ization raid  policy  (in- 
cluding supervised  prac- 
tice work) 3 

Electives  b 

Total 18 
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